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DRESDEN CHINA. 
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HE manufactory at Meissen, on the Elbe, near Dres- 
den, can claim the honor of having been the earliest 
in Europe to produce hard porcelain. 
This was at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For two hundred years, ever since the Portugese had first 
brought over from the East, on their sailing vessels, specimens 
of the Chinese and Japanese ware, European chemists had 
striven to imitate their beauty and delicacy, and to discover the 
secret of the manner of their production. The discovery was fi- 
nally chanced upon in a totally unexpected fashion, and was the 
tangible result of an arduous search for that ignis fatuus of our 
forefathers, the philosophers stone. 

In the year 1701, John Frederick Bottcher (born 1682, at 
Schluz, in Saxony), an apothecary's assistant at Berlin, being 
accused of practicing alchemy, fled for safety to Dresden. The 
Elector, Augustus II., also King of Poland, a man of experience 
and luxurious habit?, believed him to be possessed of the secret 
of making gold and, desirous of reaping the benefit of his sup- 
posed knowledge, made him in reality a close prisoner, and 
placed him to prosecute his researches under the supervision of 



had produced a kind of red stoneware, which they called porce- 
lain, capable of resisting a high temperature. But in reality it 
was not porcelain — the right materials were lacking. And here 
once more accident helped them, In the June issue of the Dec- 
orator & Furntsher the story was briefly told how Bdtteher 
noticing one day that his white wig (worn in those days) was 
very heavy, found that an earthy substance had been used as 
powder, instead of the usual wheat flour. He experimented with 
it and perceived it to be the long sought for kaolin, china clay, 
from which he was able to produce hard, white porcelain. En- 
quiries elicited the facts that one John 'Schnoer, a wealthy 
ironmaster, traveling near Aue in the Erzgebirge, was troubled 
by his horse's feet sticking in the soft earth. Noticing its ex- 
treme whiteness, he conceived the idea of using it for hair 
powder, as a substitute for flour, and caused it to be put up and 
sold in Dresden, Leipsic and other places (1709 or 1710.) The 
Elector took possession of the bed of clay. The manufactory 
was established in the fortress of Albrechtsburg, Meissen, and 
Bdtteher appointed director. The utmost precautions were 
taken against discovery. The clay was sent secretly to Meissen 
in sealed casks, and its exportation forbidden under the severest 
penalty. Every workmen was sworn to silence ; notices were 
hung in the workshops " Secrecy to the grave;" the portcullis 
of the castle was never raised ; no stranger was ever permitted 
to enter, and even the king himself, when he visited the works, 
took the customary oath as an example. Notwithstanding all 
this, the foreman, StOlzel, fled to Vienna in 1718, where they 
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his own chemist Tschirnhaus, who was himself seeking the elixir 
of life. The real or fancied resemblance, however, to Oriental 
porcelain, of the substance of Botteher's crucibles, made by him 
from the red clay supplied from the neighborhood of Meissen, 
entirely altered the ideas and aims of the King. He recognized 
the importance of pursuing such a discovery, and of jealously 
keeping the secret from betrayal to foreign rivals. Henceforth, 
BOttcher, more closely guarded than ever, although surrounded 
by every comfort, studied earnestly to produce the ardently de- 
sired porcelain, and as a further precaution, he was confined in 
the castle of Albrechtsburg, Meissen. During the disturbances 
at the time of the invasion of Saxony, by Charles XII., in 1706, 
he was sent for safety, with Tschirnhaus and three workmen, 
under an escort of cavalry, to the impregnable fortress of KO- 
nigstein. Whilst there his companions plotted to escape, but 
Bdtteher disclosing the scheme, earned the confidence of the 
commandant of the king, and henceforth was less rigorously 
watched. He worked hard and laboriously ; for days he would 
watch by the kiln, and his cheerful disposition encouraged his 
workmen not to lose heart. In 1708 Tschirnhaus died aud Bdtt- 
eher continued his studies alone. At last be made a grand trial 
after repeated experiments \ for five days and nights the furnace 
was burning, Bdtteher never leaving the place ; the king was 
present at the opening of the kiln ; a teapot was taken out and 
thrown into cold water. The result was entirely successful. He 



were thus enabled to establish a manufactory, and whence the 
secret of the process spread to other countries. In 1715 a quan- 
tity of porcelain was first exposed for sale at a fair at Leipsic. 
Bottcher after a while succeeded in producing very fine and 
beautiful ware, and superintended the works until his death in 
1719, at the early age of thirty-seven, in consequence undoubtedly 
of his intemperate habits. His earliest ware was reddish brown 
and glazed, sometimes of a gray ash color on the surface, and in 
comparison to Oriental porcelain, very heavy. The first perfect 
white porcelain he produced was in close imitation of Eastern 
ware, with archaic decorations, and so exactly copied as to be 
almost unrecognizable as European. In quite the beginning he 
experienced considerable difficulty with the glaze, which was 
thick, muddy and very imperfect. Enamel colors were first em- 
ployed in 171d ; previously they had used oil colors with mastic 
varnish. The earliest color used in decorating the China was 
blue, flowers and figures were burnt in under the glaze, as in the 
blue and white Nankin. 

After the death of Bdtteher the manufactory was under the 
direction of a commission. In 1720 John George HOroldt, of 
Jena, was appointed superintendent of the painting, aud by him 
the manufacture was greatly improved ; the decoration was 
still Chinese in style ; many of the pieces were ornamented by 
little groups of Chinese figures on a white ground within me- 
dallions, the body of the piece being of a grey, green, or yellow 
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ground, shaded or painted with an intricate gilt scroll work. 
Under Horoldt vases were first made from models prepared by 
Augustus II. Magnificent services were also manufactured for 
him after his own designs, one with the royal arms in centre 
and the rims decorated with an elaborate filigree border is now 
. in the Dresden Museum. From 1731 till his death in 1733 the 
kiDg was himself director. His successor Augustus III. gave the 
management to his dissipated minister, Count Brtlhl, immediately 
on his accession, although the appointment was not formally 
made until 1739. 

In 1731 the sculptor Kandler was made superintendent of 
modelling, This marks an epoch in the history of the manufac- 
tory. He introduced wreaths and bouquets of flowers in relief 
on the vases. His animals, and particularly his figures, are well 
known and greatly admired; among the most famous are the 
Senses, the Broken Looking Glass, the Carnival of Venice, Mar- 
riage a la Mode, the Love Letter, Child with Dog and other 
groups of children. His most remarkable attempt was an Eques- 
trian statue of Augustus III., colossal size, of which only the 
head was completed, owing to the closing of the works by the 
Seven Tears' War. The model of the head in porcelain at which 
Kandler worked for four years in now in the gallery at Dresden. 
This was the palmy period of the manufactory during the time 
of Kandler until the commencement of the war in 1756. The 
best artists obtainable were employed, and the finest paintings 
of the Dutch and Flemish schools were used as copies. The 
most famous of all the Dresden artists was Lindenir, whose birds 
and insects are exquisite and inimitable; he worked from 1725 
to 1745. 

In a letter written 1750 by Jonas Hanway, passing through 



declined, the founding of a manufactory in Russia, 1806, deprived 
Meissen of much of the trade of that country, which was con- 
siderable. In 1814 Bengrath Oppal succeeded Marcolini as direc- 
tor and retained that office until his death in 1833. From about 
1839 the establishment was not even able to pay its own expen- 
ses, and the king finally ceded it to the finance department. 
Since, it has yielded a little profit, but has chiefly been occupied 
with reproducing its own early works, for which there is so 
great a demand, in a vastly inferior fashion. The most rigid 
economy has been perforce exercised, and furthermore, the fine 
Aue clay-beds being almost exhausted, clay from Gettau has 
been of necessity substituted. 

The early porcelain had no mark of any kind, or else merely 
Oriental symbols. The first marks used were A. R. (for Augus- 
tus Rex) on pieces for royal use, those after the king's own de- 
sign and such pieces as were not for sale, and a snake twined 
around a stick, symbolical perhaps of Bottcher's former profession 
of alchemy, on those which were for sale. The well known 
cross swords, the arms of the Elector as Arch Marshall of the 
empire, were first used about 1721, introduced probably by 
Horoldt. A dot between the swords belongs to the king.s 
period, 1731 to 1733, and a star io the time of Marcolini. Many 
of the early pieces are marked K. P. M., Kflniglich Porzellan 
Manufactur, and M. P. M., Meissen Porzellan Manufactur. There 
was, at different times, a considerable amount of plain porcelain 
sold and plundered from the manufactory and since decorated 
by outsiders or rival houses ; these pieces are marked by a cut 
through the swords. Faulty pieces had two, three or more cuts 
through the mark, to signify their degree of imperfection. The 
value of the porcelain varies greatly, according to its style and 
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Dresden on his way home from Russia, he states that 700 work- 
men were employed and owing to the low wages, the annual 
expenses were only estimated at 80,000 crowns. The manufactory 
belonged to the king entirely, and he realized from sales annu- 
ally from 150,000 to 200,000 crowns besides the magnificent pres- 
ents he made and the large quantity of ware which he reserved 
for his personal use. 

The Seven Years' War was most disastrous to the welfare 
of the factory. Frederick the Great seized and sold an enormous 
amount of the porcelain, and carried off to Berlin for his own 
establishment, workmen, models, moulds, and even clay from 
Aue. The works were entirely closed. In 1759 Meissen was the 
battlefield between the Austrians and Prussians, and the manu- 
factory was again plundered and its archives destroyed. 

After the peace of 1763, however, the works were re-opened. 
Augustus III. died that same year and his successor, Ferdinand 
Christian, gave the management to the widow of Count Brtlhl, 
with Dietrich of Dresden, as professor of painting ; Ltlch from 
Frankenthal, as modeller, and Francois Acier, from Sevres, as 
sculptor. In 1796 the directorship was given to Count Marcolini. 
It was a new era; the manufactory no longer enjoyed a monop- 
oly, although it had a wide reputation. Towards the end of the 
century great changes took place in the character of its produc- 
tions. The former styles were entirely abandoned for classical 
forms and ornamentation, the taste for which had been widely 
spread by the French Republic. Nevertheless, the works steadily 



manner of execution ; that bearing the royal mark is usually con- 
sidered the best, because that was the period when only the best 
artists were employed, and when the greatest care and labor 
were expended on the work. All kinds of objects were produced, 
candelabra, clock cases, dainty little snuff boxes, figures and 
animals from life size to tiny ornaments, statu ttes and groups 
of every imaginable description, fanciful, fantastic, and often gro- 
tesque. Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses are especially well 
known. 

The collection in the Japanese Museum, Dresden, is fairly 
representative of the progress of the art. It was intended to 
place there a specimen of every piece produced in the manufac- 
tory, but circumstances prevented the scheme being carried out, 
and the wholesale plunder at the time of the Seven Years War 
dispersed the greater portion of the porcelain already deposited 
in the Museum. 

As compared with Sevres, the Dresden hard paste is certainly 
superior, as is also usually their painting of flowers and birds, 
the execution of their figures and animals, but in the "grounds" 
Sevres far excels. Old Sevres, owing to its being immensely 
sought after in general, fetches a higher price than Dresden 
ware. 



Many eccentricities in art design are allowable as long as 
they remain the exception and do not claim to be the rule. 



